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MRS. M. B. WETTERS writes : " I have understood that 
luncheon and tea sets of table liDen riehly embroidered, 
are to be found in the city stores. Will you tell me 
through the 'House Workshop, 1 something of the nature of the 
embroidery on table linen, the materials employed, and whether 
it can be done at home. I am too far distant from the city to 
do shopping except by proxy, but in my position, I am expected 
to ascertain frequently, and, as with many ladies, my linen 
closet is my special delight, any suggestion in reference to ren- 
dering my napery more attractive, will be gratefully received." 

Embroidered luncheon and tea table-linen varies the fancy 
which, for a number of years, has found expression in table linen 
in fancy colors, or with bordering in fancy colors. The latest 
embroideries of the kind are very elaborate. These are done on 
plain damask, momie cloth, and plain linen, the damask, per- 
haps, being preferred. The richest sets are in designs of domestic 
scenes incorporated with flowers, wrought in linen silk thread, 
with crewel or boar's head cotton for shading effects. A dense 
border surrounds the table cloth, with a narrow border of cor- 
responding design on the napkins — a complete set having a 
beaufait and side table cover en suite. But the amount of work 
on a set of table linen of this description is sufficient to deter 
any woman, save one with more time at command than the 
majority of housekeepers ; while the saving of expense in the 
purchase outright, although these sets of table linen range in 
price from $30 to $75, is hardly compensated for in the expendi- 
ture of time in doing the work. Very beautiful luncheon sets 
of table linen may be secured by purchasing a set of plain 
damask or momie cloth, having in each corner of the table cloth 
a large stamped design of fruits and flowers, incorporating, per- 
haps, wine bottles, bowls, and other elegant pieces of table ware, 
and embroidering with Barbour's linen silk threads, using colors 
suited to the design, in outline and Kensington stitches. Let 
the napkins be stamped in designs to match, in a single corner, 
if preferred, and have the beaufait and side table covers to cor- 
respond. A very beautiful tea-table set in memory of momie 
cloth with knotted fringe, shows a design of Chinese tea drinking, 
mimic Mongolians with their fans and sunshades, cups and 
saucers, bowls and jugs, forming a border worked in linen silk 
of many colors, in outline stitch, the design of reduced width 
bordering the napkins, a border of medium width surrounding 
the side table cover, and a design en suite with that of the table 
cover, running through the centre of the beaufait cover. More 
elaborate sets of fancy table linen, have a design in the centre, 
generally so devised as to surround the central ornament of the 
table. Some of the momie cloth sets of table linen, are woven 
with a canvas bordering stripe several inches wide, coming 
between plain satin stripes. Very rich effects might be secured 
by working on the cenvas stripe, a design in Russian embroidery 
in tapestry or simple cross-stitch, with the fruit and flower 
design stamped inside this bordering stripe, or filling in the cor- 
ners. It would not take long to accomplish the work, and the 
result would be altogether satisfactory. 

JENNIE D. ALLEN says : "We have been greatly interested 
in what you have had to say in regard to home devised chairs, 
cabinets, etc. Will you, if you please, suggest for ns a cabinet 
for bric-a-brac, books, small pictures and other parlor notions. 
Could a dry goods box be employed for the purpose?" The 
dry goods box may be made admirable use of in constructing a 
cabinet for bric-a-brac. Select a box about one foot taller than 
that noticed for the toilet table, or bureau, and about as wide 
and deep as an ordinary bureau, or wider if desired. Fill it with 
irregular shelves or compartments ; the lid serving the purpose 
for some of the shelves. A very rich covering is of plush, with 
beading formed of a narrow folded band of plush of some 
strongly contrasting color, confined with tacks having large bead 
heads. Peacock blue plush, beaded with plush in old gold color; 
olive-colored plush beaded with red, and plush in terra-eotta 
red, beaded with blue, are exceedingly handsome used as indi- 
cated — plash of a different, and of a darker, color sometimes 
being used on the shelves. One of the handsomest cabinets of 
the kind, however, that we can recollect, is covered on both the 
outside and the inside with brown linen drilling, the beading 
being of jute in fancy colors of mossy effect, fastened on with 
showy brass- headed tacks. Upon one side of the cabinet is 
embroidered a design of typhe latifolia (cat-tail), the sheaf of 



natural size, and done. in natural colors, with linen silk thread. 
Barbour's threads are in all the colors necessary. The long flag- 
like leaves and stems of the plant are in outline stitch, and the 
tufted heads in closely set French knots. The other end shows 
a tall spray of sunflowers of medium size, the leaves in outline 
stitch, and the blossoms in Kensington stitch, with the seed 
simulated in French knots done with doubled thread. A com- 
partment in the center has a small door attached by hinges and 
fastened with a hook, and this door is ornamented with a plaque 
sunk in a circle sawed out, a border of embroidery of conven- 
tional design surrounding this circle. This cabinet, holding upon 
a shelf, here a pretty vase, there a cup and saucer, handsomely- 
framed photographs, books, etc., is a very attractive piece of 
furniture in the parlor of a village cottage, and would not look 
cheap or mean in any parlor. 

MRS. D. L. C. asks : " Have you any suggestion to offer in 
reference to home-devised lawn chairs of unique description. I 
would like something to vary the long fashionable rustic garden 
chairs?" A section of a trunk of a tree, sawed off the usual 
height of a chair, the stump forming the seat, with the bark 
alone left for the back, makes a unique and picturesque garden 
chair. Our fancy is for the wood in the natural color — the colors 
being pleasingly brought out by varnishing — although a fancy of 
the moment is to paint the seat and front of the back in some 
bright color— vivid yellow or medium blue, for instance— with 
red on the bark. The effect of these stump-chairs in the midst 
of the shrubbery and evergreens on a lawn is striking and 
delightful. 

GENEVIEVE S. MORRIS says: "You were kind enough 
in the last number of The Decorator and Furnisher, to 
give directions for sofa-blanket in the star shell stitch, done in 
single zephyr wool. Can you suggest any stitch that would be 
handsome for a blanket intended for a birthday present for a 
gentleman ? Will you name colors that would be handsome 
while suitable? and what wool would you advise?" 

The formula for one of the prettiest and one of the most 
simple of crochet patterns, is, as follows : Make a chain of any 
- number of stitches, the multiple of four, with one stitch over, 
taking care that your stripe is not wide enough to run over the 
length of your needle, which must be the straight needle used 
in the ordinary tricot or Afghan stitch. Returning, take up all 
the stitches as in the Afghan stitch. For the third row, work 
off one, then three, then one, then three, untill all the stitches 
are worked off, save the one at the end ; and holding the end 
stitch on the needle take up the stitch on the top of the triplet 
of stitches, then one under the chain, then the straight or 
Afghan stitch, then one under the chain, then the stitch on the 
triplet — repeating to the end. This constitutes the pattern. 
Seven stripes forty-one stitches wide, from one and three-fourths 
to two yards long, make a blanket of comfortable size. The 
preference in the wool is for single French zephyr, or double 
Berlin zephyr, although the Germantown wools of American 
manufacture are excellent and are much liked. The present 
fancy in a blanket of the kind, is to have each stripe of a differ- 
ent color. In colors, if they can be obtained (and they surely 
can in the French wools), we would suggest crushed strawberry, 
peacock-blue of medium dark shade, bright olive," dark poppy- 
red, medium dark sea green, medium drab or French grey, and 
dark coral red. The arrangement of the colors as here given, 
would be good. For joining use a medium dark and a medium 
light shade of Prussian blue, in the rope stitch. The rope stitch 
is effected by running the two shades of color at the same time. 
Fasten in the colors at the end of the two stripes to be joined ; 
make a chain of three stitches of the darker shade and catch 
the two stripes together, and then a chain of three stitches of 
the lighter shade of color, and use in like manner repeating to 
the end, lapping one shade of color over and after the other. 
Finish the ends of the stripes with self colors, and the sides with 
shells, of clusters of eight triple croehet stitches, in the dark 
Prussian blue, finished with a chain of the pale blue on the edge. 
Expert workers jn crochet, can make a stripe of the pattern 
described, in less than a day, or in two evenings. The pattern 
is nice for an infant's carriage blanket, wrought in gold color, 
pink, blue, or delicate green alternating with white, the stripes 
joined by a chain on the wrong side. It has the merit of being 
soft and edressente in character. 
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ELVA C. WHITE writes: "Tour replies to correspondents 
are so accommodating and explicit, that I am encouraged to 
become one of your correspondents. "Will you tell me, if you 
please, -whether you have seen latterly anything new in table 
covers for parlor use. I am getting somewhat tired of seeing 
scarfs enriched with poor embroidery or ends of crazy patch- 
work, and would be glad of a suggestion for a table cover more 
or less elegant." Very elegant table covers, scarfs for upright 
pianos, covers for sofa-pillows and other things of similiar char- 
acter are made of artists' sateen, a handsome satin faced woolen 
material, which comes in suitable widths, embroidered with rope 
silk in Kensington and outline stitches. One of the most charm- 
ing table covers of late handy- work, is of artists 1 sateen in sphynx 
grey, wrought with rope silk in two shades of the grey, in the 
Kensington stitch. The design being in the curves, scrolls, etc., 
seen in the frescoes of the English renaissance ■ certain portions 
of the patterns filled in with the network stitch and French 
knots, and one edge of the entire pattern outlined with Japanese 
gold thread couched on. The effect of the two shades of the 
grey on the grey grounding traced with gold thread is beautiful. 
Terra-cotta satteen wrought with two or three shades of terra- 
cotta, outlined with the gold thread, would be quite as hand- 
some as the grey, and perhaps more effective, and peacock blue 
would be delightful. A tasteful lady, who bas^ made a village 
cottage one of the most cosy and attractive of homes, has the 
principal table in her parlor covered with a spread made of felt, 
in a medium dark shade of peacock-blue, bordered with a band 
of felt five inches wide, in a medium pale shade of blue, with 
trimming of Cheny lace, four inches wide, the seam covered, 
and the lace headed with cord of mixed gold and silver tinsel. 
The effect of this table cover, in a room papered in terracotta 
color, bordered with blue, and furnished with an inexpensive 
ingrain carpet, terra-cotta color and white, and blue scarfs on 
this and that, is extremely pleasing and artistic. 

EUGENIA. — "You have recently referred to work done on 
Bolton sheeting. Would a eover for a sofa pillow done on the 
sheeting be handsome ? or have you seen anything that you 
like better, which would be quite as suitable for the cover of a 
pillow for a bedrqoni lounge ? I have a friend who is an invalid, 
and I wish to put a smile upon her sick-chamber in the form of 
a cheery-looking couch- pillow." 

With the use of fine colors, you could not make anything 
more cheery or more, artistic, than of the Bolton sheeting 
embroidered in lfnen silk threads, while you can vary the work 
in the outline stitch, by tracing the design with the stout linen 
cord now in use in fancy work, couched on with the overcasting 
or button-hole stitch. This may be done either with the linen 
silk thread, or with the pure silk— knitting silk being available 
for the purpose. Stout linen cloth may vary the Bolton sheeting; 
and by some ladies the linen cloth is preferred. 

MRS. F. G. L. : "They tell me mantel lambrequins have 
gone out of use. Can you satisfy me on the subject. My hus- 
band has lately taken a cottage in the country, and the mantel 
shelves are so plain that they must be covered. You have 
recently said a good word for macrami lace ; do you not think 
I would do well to make some macrami lace for decorating my 
mantel shelves ?" You could not do better for mantel decora- 
tion than in lambrequins of macrami laee. It has never been 
appreciated as it deserves to be, as it is the handsomest lace for 
house-furnishing that has ever come under the head of domestic 
handy work. But to be handsome it must be done with the 
flax and not the cotton twine. Barbour's threads are those that 
should be used, They are made in the natural grey, bleached, 
and in several colors. The Barbour's have also patented a desk, 
upon which macrami lace is made, and have issued a hand-book 
of patterns with careful instructions for the making of macrami 
lace. 

HELPS IN HOUSE-FUKMSH1NG-— The object of these 
articles will be to help those who wish to make their homes 
beautiful, and their rooms becoming (for rooms are as truly 
. becoming or unbecoming as. clothes), by noting for their benefit 
whatever is new and approved in furniture and decoration. 
Often something in itself quite out of the question, from its 
costliness, will suggest, not a cheap imitation, which is odious, 
but something good in itself and quite practicable. Special care 
will be taken to describe new and inexpensive materials for 
house decoration, and articles of ornament or use which can be 
made at home. 

New varieties of decorative art will be noticed, and inquires 
of correspondents promptly answered. Experience has shown 
that "answers to correspondents" are interesting and useful, not 
only to those who ask but to the great mass of readers, that the 
question of one voices the need of many. " 

One of the prettiest and most useful articles of furniture we 
have seen is a new writing table. The specimen shown was in 
ebony and brass. The shape of the top is that of a portion of 
a flat ring. The inner circumference of the ring is of such radius 



that the revolving chair placed there will bring the occupant, 
by a slight motion, within equal distance of every portion of 
this circumference. The width of the ring is eighteen inches. 
The straight lines completing the outline of the top may be 
described as running at right angles to the circular edges — if that 
expression may be permitted. At each end is a series of drawers, 
reaching to the floor, and occupying one-third of the space 
covered by the top. The handles of these drawers being at the 
ends of the table, are in just the place most convenient to the 
hand, and the whole drawer when open is also within easy reach. 
The middle third of the space covered by the top is left unoc- 
cupied, except by a small cushioned foot-rest — thus allowing 
abundant space for the feet, and giving an appearance of light- 
ness to the whole. An ornamental brass railing finishes the 
outer edge of the table, and affords a support for books and 
papers. Ornamental handles and locks to the drawers, and brass 
claws grasping glass spheres, which serve as rollers, complete a 
table as elegant as it is convenient; and thoroughly satisfactory 
from all points of view. It ean be placed in a bay window, 
where the writer's back will be to the light which will illuminate 
the remotest corners of the drawers, in the center of the room, 
or in a corner. To each of these positions it accommodates itself 
as no other table does. It is equally convenient to one writing 
facing the table, and to the large minority who prefer a rest on 
the right.*trni, while a motion of the chair will change the light 
as desired. A number of books and papers can be arranged so 
as to be in sight, and within ready reach, on the table, and 
still others may be supported against the railing within conveni- 
ent reading distance. To the student and literary worker this 
writing table would seem indispensable. To the business man 
and bookkeeper it will bring relief from the many weary hours 
of standing, which have hitherto been necessary, to be within 
reach of the several books used in their work. For business use 
a closet with perpendicular divisions could take the place of one 
set of drawers. 

To the mistress of the house it will be weleome, as more 
graceful, and occupying less room than any other form of desk 
or table. 

Among desirable and inexpensive curtain materials are the 
new double-faced Canton flannels. One side shows floral or 
arabesque designs on a dark ground, or completely covering the 
surface, while the other is of a single deep color. The long nap 
of the fabric gives softness to the tints, its thickness and close- 
ness shuts out drafts, while tlie material being only cotton, the 
desirable result is obtained at a very small outlay. 

Two new sorts of lace hare lately appeared which are 'of 
special value to those interested in house decoration. The 
Rebenstein point is a combination of embroidery and lace effects. 
The more solid portions of the design are united by brides 
resembling those seen in Venice point, but as much heavier as 
the separate motifs are thicker than those of lace. The result, 
in its firmness and clearness of outline, reminds one of the most 
delicate carving in marble. The method is as novel as the effect. 
The entire design is embroidered on a silk foundation, and the 
action of chemicals then removes the animal fibre, without 
injuring the vegetable. How little the latter is affected is shown 
by the unbleached color of some specimens of the Rebenstein 
point, which may be had in the unbleached (ecru) shades and 
in white. Besides its other good qualities, this new point can 
be "done up" without injury by ordinary methods. 

Switzerland gives us the Rebenstein point. The new flax 
lace comes from Ireland, and, like the rest of Ireland's gifts, 
(few in number, it is true,) is of singular excellence. This lace 
is entirely hand- made, and at present is shown only on the 
unbleached or gray shades. The rich antique floral designs, 
each petal separately wrought and standing out by itself, are 
joined by fine chains. The entire web, guiltless of stiffening, 
just as it left the hand of the worker, has the charm that only 
real human work and individual painstaking can give. While 
its rich net, and the serious amount of labor involved in the 
more elaborate designs, suggests ecclesiastical uses, it would lend 
itself to less serious decoration, and since what Irish fingers have 
done, American ones surely can do. The new flax laces may very 
probably be the starting point, if not for a new American 
industry, at least for a new and beautiful decoration for homes, 
and made at home. 



IT is a difficult matter to lay down rules for the use of natural 
forms in decoration. Natural foliage, however well. rendered 
or cunningly carved, if merely copied from nature without 
translation into decorative forms by the mind and hand of the 
artist, will fail of its purpose, and be less effective than literal 
copyism from precedents. In rendering of natural into decora- 
tive foliage there must be study and thought, with life and 
beauty. The beauty of the natural form must be there ; but the 
design needs a character in accord with the rest of the architec- 
ture ; it must in other words be evidently and plainly a piece of 
constructed form with somewhat of that mechanical fixedness 
which is characteristic of human constructions. 
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